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THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS, U. S. NAVY AND THE CORPS DEVICE 


by Captain James C. Tily, CEC, USN 


The Civil Engineer Corps of the United States 
Navy celebrated its 90th Anniversary in 1957, and 
it would appear timely to review the Corps’ his- 
tory and to describe the insignia worn by its offi- 
cers during this 90-year period.' The role played 
by the Seabees in World War II and in Korea has 
had wide publicity; however, the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy which provides the officers for 
the Construction Battalions and the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks and its activities, is not so widely 
known. 

With the creation of President Washington’s first 
cabinet, such naval matters as arose were handled 
by the Secretary of War. It must be remembered 
that the vessels employed in the Continental Serv- 
ice during the siege of Boston in the fall of 1775 
were commanded by officers of Washington’s 
Army. 

Congress in 1794 authorized the construction of 
six frigates primarily to provide protection against 
the raids of the Algerian pirates on American 
shipping. Their building was assigned to private 
shipbuilders in Portsmouth, N. H.; Charlestown 
(Boston), Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; and Gosport (Norfolk), Va. 

In April 1798 Congress established the Office of 
Secretary of the Navy, and Benjamin Stoddert be- 
came the first head of the Navy Department on 
the 21st of May. The need for permanent shore 
facilities to support the fleet was soon evident, and 
Secretary Stoddert, in a report to the House of 
Representatives dated 29 December 1798, recom- 
mended the purchase of land for navy yards. By 
1801 navy yards were established in the same loca- 
tions where the frigates had been built, except that 


a yard was established at the new capital, Wash- 
ington, in lieu of Baltimore. 

Civil engineers have been connected with the 
Navy almost from the establishment of the Navy 
Department. President Jefferson in 1802 requested 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe, considered the foremost 
civil engineer of the period, to submit plans for 
a drydock capable of berthing twelve 44-gun 
frigates. As the plan was originally conceived, the 
vessels would be stored in the drydocks in order 
to reduce upkeep and maintenance, and to permit 
the ships to be refitted rapidly in the event of an 
emergency. This was the forerunner of the present 
practice of ““mothballing” vessels which are in ex- 
cess of current needs. Although nothing came of 
this particular project, Latrobe was connected 
with the Navy until 1813, being employed prin- 
cipally at the Washington Yard but also preparing 
designs, reports, and estimates for facilities at New 
York and Norfolk. 

The War of 1812, which was fought in large 
part at sea, emphasized the importance of the navy 
shore establishment and for the need of a more 
efficient organization of the Navy Department. To 
meet this need, and to provide professional and 
administrative assistance to the Secretary, the 
Board of ‘Navy Commissioners was established by 
an Act of Congress, dated 7 February 1815. The 
three senior Navy captains were made members of 
the Board. 

It had become evident that the repairing of ships’ 
bottoms could be done more efficiently and eco- 
nomically if docks were provided at the navy yards. 
When the yards were originally established, dock- 
ing facilities had not been provided, so hull re- 
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pairs were accomplished in private yards. It was 
not until May 1826, moreover, that Congress 
passed a resolution directing that surveys and es- 
timates be prepared by a “skillful engineer” for 
this purpose. Latrobe had died in 1820 and the 
man chosen to make the surveys was Loammi 
Baldwin. On the basis of his studies and under his 
charge, the construction of the graving docks at 
Boston and Norfolk was begun in 1827. 

Since transportation and communications were 
difficult and time consuming, Baldwin employed 
“resident” engineers to represent him at both lo- 
cations. His deputy in Norfolk was William P. S. 
Sanger. In 1836 Sanger was appointed Civil Engi- 
neer for the Navy and operated under the Board 
of Navy Commissioners. Sanger can be considered, 
therefore, the “Father” of the Civil Engineer Corps. 

It is interesting to note that in 1841 the entire 
Navy Department consisted of 24 persons—the 
Secretary, his eight clerks, and two messengers; 
the three naval officers of the Board, Secretary of 
the Board, its staff of six clerks, a civil engineer, a 
draftsman, and a messenger. A superintendent of 
the Navy building and two watchmen were also 
on the payroll. 

When the Navy Department was reorganized in 
1842, the first bureau established under the Act of 
31 August 1842 was the Bureau of Navy Yards 
and Docks. The first Chief of the Bureau was a 
line officer, Captain Lewis Warrington, who had 
been the Head of the Board of Navy Commission- 
ers. The other bureaus established were Construc- 
tion, Equipment and Repairs; Provisions and 
Clothing; Ordnance and Hydrography; and Medi- 
cine and Surgery. The duties of each bureau are 
described by their titles. 

The duties allotted to the Bureau of Navy Yards 
and Docks—its name was changed to the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks in the reorganization of the 
Department in 1862 — were set forth in a Navy 
Department Regulation, dated 26 November 1842, 
wherein the Bureau was given full responsibility for: 


The Navy Yard proper, the docks and wharves thereof; 
all buildings therein or appertaining thereto, including the 
magazine and hospital buildings; all machinery attached to 
the Yard or ordinarily used in its operations; all vessels in 
ordinary; all boats, water tanks, hoys, etc., used for the pur- 
poses of the Yard; all carts or other vehicles; all horses, 
oxen, used in the Yard, and all other labour therein, and 
belonging to the objects of this Bureau; the police of the 
Yard; all persons belonging to the Yard or ordinary; all 
contracts and all accounts, returns, eic., embracing these 
objects or such as shall be from time to time assigned to 
this Bureau. 





To administer these duties, the Bureau then con- 
sisted, in addition to its Chief, of a Civil Engineer 
(William P. S. Sanger), a chief clerk, two other 
clerks, a ““draughtsman,” and a messenger. 

In 1842 the naval shore establishment consisted 
of seven navy yards (Pensacola had been added 
to the original number in 1826), four hospitals, 
four ammunition magazines, four stations for re- 
cruiting and other purposes, and the Naval Asylum 
(now the Naval Home) in Philadelphia. For the 
last named activity the Bureau was given complete 
responsibility in 1840, not only for the buildings 
and grounds, but also for the organization and 
conduct of the entire establishment. 

In the period before the Civil War, as the na- 
tional interests of the United States expanded, the 
shore requirements of the fleet increased. As addi- 
tions were made to the shore establishment, the 
responsibilities of the Bureau of Navy Yards and 
Docks grew. The increased use of steam for ship 
propulsion required new facilities and coaling sta- 
tions became part of the establishment. When Cali- 
fornia was admitted to the Union in 1850, it was 
necessary to maintain a squadron on the West 
Coast, so the Mare Island Yard was established 
in 1854, with Commander David Farragut as the 
first Commandant. 

The Civil War caused an expansion of those 
facilities which remained under the control of the 
North and the need for stations to support naval 
forces on the Mississippi became urgent. Mainte- 
nance and repair facilities were built at Mound 
City, Ill., Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. 
Naval action in the Civil War highlighted the im- 
portance of the iron ship and of steam propulsion 
so that the need for changes in the shore facilities 
became evident. Existing stations were modified 
and expanded, and new facilities were constructed 
at strategic locations. 

The year 1867 is considered as marking the be- 
ginning of the Civil Engineer Corps, because the 
Act of 2 March 1867 provided that civil engineers 
should be commissioned by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate. Prior to that time, 
they had been appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy. On 3 March, Sanger was the first to receive 
a commission, and six others were commissioned 
on 28 March 1867. The Corps totaled seven CEC 
Officers in its first year. Three years later, the Act 
of 15 July 1870, in fixing the annual pay of naval 
officers, included that of the civil engineers. Pre- 
viously, funds for the pay of the civil engineers 





had been appropriated as a part of those for the 
civil establishment under the control of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks. 

Under the Act of 3 March 1871, civil engineers 
of the Navy, were given relative rank with officers 
of the line, at the discretion of the President, and 
were to be given precedence with officers of the 
line according to length of service in the Navy. 
The act also ruled that chiefs of bureaus could be 
appointed from officers having the relative rank of 
captain in “the staff corps hereby established.” 
However, the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks continued to be a senior line officer until 
the appointment of Mordecai T. Endicott in April 
1898. 

In 1881, the Attorney General ruled that civil 
engineers were not merely “civil officers connected 
with the Navy” but were officers of the Navy be- 
longing to the staff corps of the Navy, possessing 
relative rank, and entitled to be retired in the same 
manner as any naval officer. As a result, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy issued General Order 263, 24 
February 1881, as follows: 


The President of the United States has this day, under the 
provisions of Section 1,478 of the Revised Statutes, conferred 
relative rank on Civil Engineers of the Navy, and fixed the 
same as follows: 

One with the relative rank of Captain. Two with the rela- 
tive rank of Commander. Three with the relative rank of 
Lieutenant Commander. 

Four with the relative rank of Lieutenant. Civil Engineers 
will take precedence in their Corps and with other officers 
with whom they hold relative rank, in accordance with the 
law regulating precedence of officers of the Navy. 


On the 24th of August 1881, a uniform circular 
was published and officers of the Civil Engineer 
Corps were authorized to wear the same uniforms 
as Officers of the line. To distinguish the Corps, its 
officers wore light blue velvet cloth between the 
stripes on the sleeves and on the shoulder straps, 
and the letters CE in Old English script to desig- 
nate the Civil Engineering Corps. 

The uniform worn by naval officers in 1881 was 
in accordance with Navy Regulations of 1876, 
which included an appendix on uniform regula- 
tions.? The various staff corps previously had been 
assigned different colors for inserts between the 
stripes on the sleeves, and identifying corps devices 
for epaulets and shoulder straps. The assigning of 
light blue velvet and the old English CE for the 
Civil Engineers, continued this established pattern. 
Figure | shows the shoulder strap of the period for 
a lieutenant, Civil Engineer Corps. An epaulet for 
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a captain, Civil Engineer Corps is shown in Figure 
2. It is to be noted that officers in the rank of cap- 
tain wore the rank insignia in the center with two 
Corps devices on either side. Commanders and 
junior ranks wore the Corps device in the center 
with a rank device on either side. 

Gold lace stripes were worn on the sleeves of 
the full dress and frock coats, and each staff offi- 
cer wore the distinctive color of his Corps between 
his stripes. Figure 3 shows the Civil Engineer Corps 
designation for a lieutenant commander. Since the 
ensign of a staff corps wore but a single % inch 
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stripe of gold lace, regulations required that the 
color cloth show %” above and below the stripe. 

The 1883 Uniform Regulations published the 
devices of the Civil Engineer Corps.’ This regula- 
tion showed the pattern of a blue service coat that 
survived until the end of World War I. The coat 
had been authorized by a Uniform Circular of 16 
January 1877. This was the blue service coat and 
was similar to the coat of the white summer uni- 
form worn by the Navy today. Originally rank 
was shown by embroidered device on each side 
of the collar and by black braid stripes on the 
sleeve. There was no indication on the uniform of 
the officer’s corps under the 1883 Uniform Regu- 
lations, which specified that the corps devices, in- 
cluding the fouled anchor for line officers, were 
to be shown on the collar to the rear of the rank 
devices; corps colors were not used on the sleeves. 
Figure 4 illustrates the collar of a lieutenant of the 
Civil Engineer Corps under the 1883 Regulations. 
A white Summer service coat was not authorized 
by the 16 January 1877 circular, but was specified 
in the 1883 Regulations to be identical in pattern 
and trim to the blue coat, except no collar devices 
were used, and rank was shown on the sleeves by 
means of white braid. No designating corps colors 
were used between the white stripes. 

In the latter part of the 19th Century, our ves- 


sels became more dependent on fixed shore facili- 
ties. Warships were more complicated, and the 
use of steam for propulsion required coaling facil- 
ities stratigraphically located throughout the 
world. Our trade had expanded and the United 
States had emerged as a world power. As the fleet 
was employed in new areas, new bases were re- 
quired and the area of operations for the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks and its officers broadened. A 
coaling station was established in Samoa, and 
rights were granted by the King of Hawaii in 1884 
which led to the establishment of a coaling and 
repair facility at Pearl Harbor. 

The acquisition of Alaska in 1867 had brought 
about an expansion of American shipping in the 
Pacific. Some docking facilities for Naval vessels 
were required north of Mare Island. By 1891, work 
was underway on the Puget Sound Yard at Port 
Orchard, Wash. The War with Spain of 1898 led 
to the establishment of naval stations in the Phil- 
ippines, Guam, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. The inter- 
ests of the United States had become world wide. 

While the mission of the Navy was expanding, 
certain changes affected the officers of the Corps. 
The Act of 3 March 1899 abolished relative rank 
and gave civil engineers rank, but also specifically 
stated that the act was not to be “construed as 
changing the titles of officers in the staff corps.” 








Members of the Corps continued to be addressed 
as Civil Engineer or Assistant Civil Engineer until 
12 September 1918, when a change in Navy Reg- 
ulations stated that “‘every officer in the Navy shall 
be designated and addressed by the title of his rank 
without any discrimination whatever. In written 
communications the name of the corps to which 
any staff officer belongs shall be stated immedi- 
ately after his name.” 

The period between the Spanish American War 
and World War I was one of major expansion of 
the shore establishment, and of increased respon- 
sibilities for the Civil Engineer Corps. A new pro- 
gram of drydock construction was undertaken 
and existing facilities were expanded and modern- 
ized. Floating drydocks were built, one of which 
was towed to the Philippines by way of the Suez 
Canal. The Naval Act of 27 April 1904 provided 
for central power generation at each yard, and 
placed the systems under the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. The development of wireless as a means of 
communication inaugurated the construction of 
radio facilities both in the United States and over- 
seas. 

The Naval Uniform Regulations of 1905 pre- 
scribed a new corps device for officers of the Civil 
Engineer Corps.* The device incorporated the oak 
leaves and acorns which had been used in the in- 
signia of the other staff corps. It was described as 
“two crossed silver sprigs, each composed of two 
live-oak leaves, and an acorn.” Actually, the pic- 
tured device appeared to be patterned after two 
crossed dividers, with the acorns indicating the 
adjusting screws. This new corps device (Figure 5) 
was used on the epaulet and shoulder straps, and 
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on the collar of the Service Dress blues in lieu of 
the CE shown in Figures 1, 2, and 4. 

The 1897 Regulations specified the same white 
service uniform as that prescribed in 1883 but 
omitted the rank designation on the sleeve. Both 
rank and corps designations were shown on the 
shoulder by shoulder straps, similar to that shown 
in Figure 1. The design of the white uniform was 
modified by a General Order No. 48 (Rev) of 27 
February 1902 to the pattern shown in the 1905 
Regulations. It is basically the white worn by the 
Navy today. Rank was indicated on the shoulder 
by shoulder marks of blue cloth, lined with black 
silk, worked over one thickness of hair cloth or 
similar stiffening material. Staff officers did not 
wear the corps device on these marks, but the vari- 
ous corps were identified by the distinctive colors. 
This is depicted by Figure 6. The light blue desig- 
nated a Civil Engineer Officer. A Line Officer wore 
a star, 4” above the inboard stripe of the shoulder 
mark. 
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Initially, projects other than those at navy yards 
and certain other designated stations were designed 
by the bureau having cognizance of the facility. 
In 1907, the Bureau of Yards and Docks prepared 
plans and specifications and supervised the con- 
struction required by the Marine Corps and also 
the Bureau of Medicine & Surgery. A report of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee on 28 January 
1911 contained the following statement: 


In order to facilitate a better coordination of work in the 
matter of public works, the Committee has consolidated 
under this Bureau (Yards and Docks) all the public works 
of the entire Naval Establishment. This Bureau is controlled 
by the Corps of Civil Engineers of the Navy, which is a corps 
of officers especially trained in construction work at Navy 
Yards and Stations. 


As a result, all public works construction was 
placed under the cognizance of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, by an Act of Congress, 4 March 
1911. 


The changes in the Uniform Regulations of 1913 
were not major, but they did reflect a previous 
order of 18 July 1912 which abolished shoulder 
marks for white uniforms and specified white 
straps with metal insignia.® In lieu of the shoulder 
strap, the following was specified: “On the shoul- 
der, a strap of the same material, let in at the 
sleeve head seam, reaching to the collar; . . ., fas- 
tened by a small navy button... ; to carry metal 
insignia, eyelet to be worked in the flaps to recess 
the broach-pin or other fastening of the metal in- 
signia of rank and corps device, so that they may 
fit snugly and be always in the same place.” A 
sketch of the shoulder strap of a lieutenant, CEC 
is shown in Figure 7. 


The use of metal rank and corps device was dis- 
continued by an order of 24 June 1913 and the 
shoulder mark of 1905 was reinstated. However, 
the discontinuance of the metal insignia was tem- 
porary. They were restored later and are nowa 
well known part of a naval officer’s dress. The 
most common current use of metal insignia is on 
the shirt collar, with the khaki working uniform, 
and on the shoulder straps of the blue raincoat. 

Prior to World War I, a new type of facility was 
required by the Navy. A civilian pilot, Eugene Ely, 
on 14 November 1910, took an aeroplane off from 
a platform on the cruiser Birmingham, and two 
months later, landed his plane on the armored 
cruiser Pennsylvania. In 1914, the Navy Yard at 
Pensacola was designated as a Naval Aeronautical 
Station. Naval aviation had come into being and 
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new fields of endeavor were opened up to civil 
engineers. 

The outbreak of World War I placed a tremen- 
dous burden on the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
All type of facilities were urgently needed, but the 
primary requirement was to provide additional 
training stations. Thirty-five new training centers 
were built; each one was in effect a self-contained 
community. To expedite the construction of naval 
vessels, extensions were made at private shipyards 
and at navy yards. The shipbuilding capacity of 
the navy yards had increased by over 300% by 
1920. 

Plants for munitions and armor were rushed to 
completion, and storage facilities were greatly ex- 
panded. The increased use of oil as a fuel for pro- 
pulsion required storage and handling depots at 
home and abroad. The use of the aeroplane as a 
military weapon brought about the construction 
of special school facilities and naval air stations, 
including many abroad. 

An indication of the large program administered 
by the Bureau of Yards and Docks was reflected 
in the number of officers in the Corps. The peak 


strength during the war was 204 officers, only 74 
of whom were regulars, the balance was made up 
of 20 temporary and 110 reserve officers. The num- 
ber of civilians attached to the Bureau was 63 in 
1916 and 714 in November of 1918. 

The naval reserve officers who were on duty in 
World War I were readily identified as reserves, 
for Uniform Regulation Change No. 20, undated, 
but issued after Change No. 19 of 26 June 1918 
and before Change No. 21, 2 July 1918, specified 
the uniform to be worn by the Naval Reserve 
Force as that of the Unitea States Navy with cer- 
tain changes. 

The pertinent portions applying to reserve offi- 
cers is as follows: 


The uniforms for all line officers of the Naval Reserve 
shall be the same as for line officers of the United States 
Navy, except that the star of five rays on the sleeve and on 
the shoulder marks shall be replaced by a star of five rays 
embroidered in gold, of a size to be inscribed in a circle 1% 
inches in diameter, and surrounded by a circle embroidered 
in gold having an inner diameter of 1% inches and an outer 
diameter of 1% inches, on the outside of cach sleeve, mid- 
way between the seams, with one of the rays of the star 
pointing directly downward and the outside diameter of the 
lowest part of the embroidered circle one-fourth inch from 
the upper edge of the upper stripe. 

The uniform for all staff officers of the Naval Reserve 
shall be the same as for staff officers of the United States 
Navy, except that the colored cloth which designates the 
corps shall be broken for a distance of 1% inches either 
between the gold stripes where there are two or more, or on 
each side where there is but one gold stripe. This break shall 
be in the middle of the sleeve between the inside and out- 
side seams, and on the shoulder marks this break shall be 
at the middle point of the stripe or stripes. 

The corps device on epaulets for all corps, both line and 
staff, shall be surrounded by a circle embroidered in gold 
similar to the circle prescribed in paragraph 251: [That is 
similar to the circle described in this quotation]. 


This distinction between regulars and reserves 
was removed by the 1922 Navy Regulations (art. 
1224) which specified that there shall be no differ- 
entiation in the naval service between uniforms of 
the regular service and their reserve components. 

Uniform Change No. 25, dated and effective 16 
November 1919, specified that the CEC device 
was to be all of gold embroidery in lieu of the all 
silver device prescribed in 1905. This order also 
abolished the use of the light blue velvet which 
had been worn between the sleeve stripes by Civil 
Engineers since 1881, and worn on the shoulder 
marks since 1899. The Corps device was used on 
the sleeves of blue uniforms and on the shoulder 
marks to replace the Corps color. 

The 1922 Naval Uniform Regulations contained 
many innovations.* The principal one was the re- 
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placement of the single-breasted, fly-front service 
coat by the double-breasted blue service coat worn 
today. The Corps device was modified, and was 
described as follows: 

Two sprigs of live-oak leaves embroidered in gold and an 
acorn embroidered in silver, leaves of each sprig to be 
spreading and the acorn at the stem, the sprigs to be crossed 
with the stem at the ends of the device, the acorns pointed 
up and clearing the tips of the leaves of the opposite sprig, 
the device to be 1% inches long overall, and 11/16 inches, 
wide, to be set with the large axis parallel to the upper 
stripes of lace. [Figure 8]. 

Although working uniforms for naval aviators 
had been authorized in 1917, khaki for summer 
and forestry green for winter, patterned on the 
stand-up collar white service coat, the 1922 Regu- 
lations do not contain a working uniform for avi- 
ators. On 8 April 1925, Bureau of Navigation Cir- 
cular Letter 23-25, specified an aviation uniform, 
the coat of which was the forerunner of the work- 
ing uniform worn by the Navy today. Breeches 
with leather puttees and long trousers were au- 
thorized and khaki was used for summer and 
“greens” for winter. Breeches were worn until 
1937. A similar uniform, trousers and coat, were 
authorized in 1931 for submarine duty. 
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Under the Deficiency Act of 1931, the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks began a construction pro- 
gram of public works, which provided new and 
much needed facilities for the Navy, and a field of 
employment during this period of depression. The 
Chief of the Bureau was made the Administrator, 
under WPA, of the Project’s funds allotted to the 
Navy. 

Under the “Vinson Bill” of 1938,’ which pro- 
vided for an increase of 20% in ships and an in- 
crease of the Navy’s aircraft strength to 3,000 
planes, a Board, headed by Rear Admiral Arthur 
J. Hepburn, was appointed to study the shore 
establishment. Based on the recommendations of 
the Hepburn Board, a major shore expansion pro- 
gram was initiated in 1939. Under this program, 
air bases were developed in the Pacific, Atlantic, 
and in the continental United States. In 1940, 
under the agreement with Great Britain to ex- 
change 50 over-age destroyers for base rights in 
certain British possessions, bases were built in 
Newfoundiaad, the Bahamas, Bermuda, Jamaica, 
Antigua, St. Lucia, British Guiana, and Trinidad. 


Under the “lend-lease” agreement of 1941, Amer- 
ican contractors, under supervision of Civil En- 
gineer Corps officers, built four naval and air 
bases in Northern Ireland and Scotland to service 
craft engaged in the anti-submarine patrol of the 
North Atlantic. Civil Engineer Corps officers were 
on construction projects throughout the world, 
and many reserve officers were ordered to duty to 
meet the commitments of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks to construct the newly authorized 
facilities. 

In May 1941, new uniform regulations were is- 
sued.* The Corps device was slightly modified but 
remained basically as illustrated in the 1922 Reg- 
ulation. [Figure 9]. The authorization of khaki 
uniforms for all officers reinstated the use of pin- 
on devices. Previously, however, naval aviators 
had been authorized to use metal devices on their 
shirts in 1929 and submariners in 1931. All other 
Officers were permitted to use metal devices on 
their khaki shirts, by an order of 26 April 1941. 
The 1941 Regulations stated in Section 11-20(b): 
“In warm climates necessitating the removal of 
coats of the working uniform, the insignia of rank, 
a metal pin-on device, shall be worn by all com- 
missioned and warrant officers on the collar of the 
shirt.” Section (b)2 of this section covered the 
wearing of the Corps device: “Officers of the Staff 


Corps shail wear on the right collar tip a metal 
pin-on device designating rank (the same as for 
line officers): on the left collar tip, a gold metal 
pin-on device to indicate corps.” These Corps de- 
vices were approximately % of the size of the de- 
vices prescribed for use on the sleeves of the blue 
uniforms. 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor, 7 December 
1941, the tempo of the Navy’s construction pro- 
gram increased. The areas of operations were ex- 
panded to the four corners of the globe while 
major expansions took place in the prewar shore 
establishment. Much of the overseas construction 
work, now in the combat zone, had been accom- 
plished by contractors using civilian construction 
men. It was necessary to replace these civilian 
workers by service personnel who could build and 
fight if necessary. The Construction Battalions 
(Seabees) were organized, and staffed with Civil 
Engineer Corps officers, both regular and reserve, 
and manned by more than a quarter million for- 
mer construction workers. More than 10,000 CEC 
reserve Officers supervised construction contracts 
in the continental United States or in those areas 
where civilians could still be employed, or served 
with construction battalions overseas. They built 
the bases by which the Navy moved ahead as the 
war progressed and participated in every major 
campaign in both the Atlantic and Pacific. In 
many cases, air strips were built while the area 
was still under enemy fire. 


The cessation of hostilities in August 1945 left 
the Navy with an enormous and far-flung shore 
establishment. The inactivation of bases, their dis- 
posal, the disposition of surplus materials, and the 
berthing of the inactive fleet were the Bureau’s 
greatest problems. 

The Korean emergency caused the recall of re- 
serve Officers, and again the Seabees were in ac- 
tion. The experience gained in World War II per- 
mitted the Bureau to get into action immediately, 
so that the task assigned to the civil engineers was 
handled expeditiously. 

Since World War II, civil engineers, in addition 
to the usual assignments to the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, District and Area Public Works Of- 
fices, and Station Public Works Offices, have 
served as members of joint military and naval mis- 
sions and naval expeditions to both the Arctic and 
Antarctic, doing the construction work, and en- 
gaging in cold weather testing of equipment. 





FIGURE 9 


The device of the Civil Engineer Corps as de- 
scribed by the Uniform Regulations (1951) is 
shown in Figure 9. At last, the design approxi- 
mates the written description “Two sprigs of two 
live oak leaves embroidered in gold and an acorn 
embroidered in silver in each sprig.” The embroid- 
ered device is specified to be of a size which can 
be inscribed in a rectangle 1%” long and 11/16” 
wide. The corresponding pin-on device for shirt 
collars is a bit smaller, 15/16” long and ” wide. 
The metal device has been somewhat simplified 
and is shown in the seal of the Civil Engineer 
Corps. [Figure 10]. 


FIGURE 10 
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' The historical data has been provided by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks from the files of the Bureau. The issues of the “Civil 
Engineer Corps Bulletin” of March, April, and May 1957 con- 
tain an excellent article on the Corps by Lieutenant Commander 
Helen R. Fairbanks, USNR (Ret.), the Bureau Historian, who 
has been of great assistance in locating data for this presentation. 

The Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been most helpful in providing data, resolving 
questions, and making available copies of uniform regulations. 

My appreciation also to George Keester for his drawings of 
the Corps’ devices, for furnishing old photographs from his files, 
and for his interest and assistance generally. My thanks to Com- 
mander W. S. Edwards, USN, for his assistance in checking de- 
tails of insignia and uniforms. 

My special thanks are extended to Mr. H. Charles McBarron, 
Jr., for illustrating the major portion of this presentation with 
his excellent drawings. 


* Regulations for the Government of the Navy of the U/nited 
States, 1876, Washington, G.P.O., 1877. Appendix 3 covered the 
uniform regulations. 

’ Regulations Governing the Uniforms of Officers of the United 
States Navy, Washington, G.P.O., 1883. 

* Regulations Governing the Uniforms of Commissioned Officers, 
Warrant Officers and Enlisted Men of the Navy of the United 
States, Washington, G.P.O., 1905. 

’ Uniform Regulations, United States Navy, together with Uni- 


form Regulations Common to Both Navy and Marine Corps, 


Washington, G.P.O., 1913. 

* Uniform Regulations, United States Navy 1922, Washington, 
G.P.O., 1923. 

* May 17, 1938, C242 1, & Stat. 401. 

* Uniform Regulations, U. S. Navy, 1941, Washington, G.P.O., 
1941. 

* Uniform Regulations, U. S. Navy, 1951, Change No. 1, 1955, 
Change No. 2, 1956, Change No. 3, 1957, Washington, G.P.O., 
1953-1957. 
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THE EARLY COLUMBIADS 


by Colonel Cary S. Tucker, USA, Ret’d. 


The Columbiads were a ciass of short cannon— 
not quite howitzers although apparently perform- 
ing somewhat the same function—which were once 
extolled as being the first purely American design 
of ordnance. Unfortunately, little is in print on the 
early models of this type which saw service in the 
War of 1812, both on board ship and with the 
Army. Specific mention is made only of the 18-, 
24-, 50-, and 100-pounder guns as being in use at 
this time. The larger sizes were soon dwarfed by the 
big pieces used in the Civil War and the propo- 
nents of the claim that it was the first American 
design of ordnance swung onto the Dahlgren band- 
wagon, so that the Columbiad of the earlier years 
was nearly forgotten. 

Even after several years of research into muzzle- 
loading heavy ordnance this particular variety is 
still somewhat of an enigma. Such items as can 
be settled with a reasonable degree of finality are 
given here to act as a record of progress and in 
the hope that others of THE COMPANY may add 
items so that in the end this elusive weapon can 
be more precisely known. Of course, these remarks 
are not intended to apply to the big 8” and 10” 
coast defense howitzers of the 1840’s and 50’s, for 
drawings of these pieces can be found, in some 
detail, in Gibbson’s Artillerist’s Manual and other 
works of the period. 


William E. Birkheimer, in his An Historical 
Sketch of the Artillery, United States Army, gives 
these items (here condensed): 1811—50-pdr. Co- 
lumbiad in use as seacoast gun; 1819—some 100- 
pdr. Columbiads (Note, however, that the 24-pdr. 
was the largest gun actually prescribed until 1829); 
1841—10” howitzer by Bomford added to the sea- 
coast armament; 1844—8” and 10” Columbiads 
added to the land system; 1850—8” and 10” still 
included in the system; 1858—the 8” and 10” Co- 
lumbiads found to be too weak and all listed as 
shell guns to fire reduced charges; 1861 -- these 
pieces “suppressed,” but others stronger, and of a 
new model to be used and the 15” Columbiad 
(Rodman) adopted. 

Howard I. Chapelle, The History of the Ameri- 
can Sailing Navy, says in part: “The Columbiads 
were forerunners of the shell guns that appeared 
after the War of 1812. They were apparently short 
large-bore cannon... intended as improvements 
on the standard naval carronade .. . most classed 
as 18 pdrs. during the War of 1812.” Lists of the 
armament of American ships during the war give 
a few Columbiads, usually not more than one or 
two per vessel, which supports the probability of 
its use as a Shell gun, and some of the barges, row- 
gallies, and gunboats carried one of them asa 
second gun, supplementing the heavy long gun 





which was their main armament. This latter use 
of the piece was as a replacement for the carron- 
ade, and at one time it was thought that possibly 
the name simply was a term for these varieties of 
the carronade which began to be numerous at 
about this time, made with trunnions and length- 
ened, and designed to appeal (by the name) to the 
national pride. Those weapons, however, seem to 
be actually under the “Gunnade” classification, 
and are another story. 

Fulton, in a letter discussing the armament of 
the Demologous, the first steam frigate, included 
a rough sketch of a 100-pdr. Columbiad, with a 
statement (among other things) that the shot for a 
50-pdr. was 7%” in diameter and for a 100-pdr. 9” 
in diameter. The ship was launched in 1814 and 
carried 100-pdrs. Measurements, from Fulton’s 
letter of the 100-pdr. are compared in the figure 
to actual measurements of the 50-pdr. 

The Catalog of the Ordnance Museum, West 
Point, N. Y. shows as in the collection there one 
50-pdr. and one 100-pdr. Columbiad (in 1929— 
the larger one has since gone in a scrap drive) and 
adds that they were a species of sea-coast cannon 
invented by George Bomford (later Colonel, Ord- 
nance Department) of the class of 1805 and were 
used in the War of 1812 for firing solid shot. “In 
1844 the model was changed by lengthening the 
bore and increasing the weight of metal to enable 
it to stand an increased charge of powder, 1/6th 
the weight of the shot; six years later it was dis- 





TTLSM 42pdr- Carronade, ca. 1620 
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covered that the model thus altered did not pos- 
sess the requisite strength.” (The other informa- 
tion duplicates that from Birkheimer.) While it 
has not been possible to try a check of the Patent 
Office files, it would be very interesting to do so 
in the hope of finding out just what it was that 
Bomford “invented” as the existing piece at West 
Point is simply a much shortened cannon in its 
shape, about the length of a carronade. A draw- 
ing of the 50-pdr. Columbiad and one of a 42-pdr. 
carronade, both at West Point, are given as 
Figures | and 2, respectively. 

Attempts to trace the Columbiads through 
manuals and other books have been fruitless or 
nearly so; at West Point there is an ordnance 
manual of 1834 of the sort which is largely blank 
forms, which lists an 18-pdr. Columbiad in a sam- 
ple list of obsolete ordnance, and a carriage for 
a 24-pdr. in a sample list of carriages, which shows 
that such sizes were not unknown, though prob- 
ably not standard. In the library of the Virginia 
Military Institute there is an ordnance manual, 
U.S. Army, published in 1829 after the proceed- 
ings of a board in 1826 which gives the outlines 
of a 24-pdr. howitzer shown as Figure 3. While 
howitzers are stated in the book to have been of 
many patterns (and the drawings may have taken 
features from several types) the drawing is more 
like the West Point 50-pdr. than any other varie- 
ties found elsewhere. Many of those now called 
Columbiads by tradition are in fact 24-pdr. iron 
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howitzers of the pattern of 1838,' as shown in Fig- 
ure 4. The American State Papers, Military Af- 
fairs, Vol. 1, show no Columbiads as in the inven- 
tory of pieces in the Navy Yards in 1811 and the 
companion volume, Naval Affairs, Vol. 1, does not 
show any in the inventories of 1821 and 1822. A 
much more detailed inspection of a// U.S. N. ord- 
nance made in 1833, which included the guns of 
all ships in port, lists two (but only two) 50-pdr. 
Columbiads in the Gosport Navy Yard. The 
pieces thus cannot be said to have gained a wide 
acceptance for anything but war emergency use. 

The catalog of the West Point Ordnance Mu- 
seum mentioned earlier has a rather poor picture 
of the 100-pdr. in a group of other pieces and the 
breech is not shown but from the picture one 
would be justified in saying that the 100-pdr. fol- 
lowed the lines of the 50-pdr. exactly. Did the 18- 


and the 24-pdr. do so? Perhaps, in view of the short 
life of this early type of Columbiad, any further 
research is unjustified yet I would still like to know 
just what the shapes of these old pieces were and 
would welcome any clues that anyone can furnish. 
Any details of the mounting used on shipboard 
would also be useful, though lacking any other 
data I should use the form used in the restoration 
of the Constitution to mount her ‘carronades’ which 
are actually quite close to Columbiads — closer 
than to naval carronades! Some such mount, with 
bed and slide, would be required because of the 
short length of the piece which would make the 


truck carriage impractical. 





‘John Gibbon, The Artillerist’s Manual, New York, 1860, °66, 
67, Figures 23, 149. Two of these pieces presently flank the en- 
trance of the Georgia Avenue National Cemetery in the District 


of Columbia. 
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MILITARY DRESS 


OFFICIAL DRAWINGS FOR THE 
U.S. ARMY UNIFORM REGULATIONS OF 1851 


With this issue, we conclude this group of detailed 
drawings in accordance with our intentions ex- 
pressed in the spring issue of the journal. This 
and the previous installment have been reproduced 
from Regulations for the Uniform & Dress of the 
Army of the United States as published by William 
H. Horstmann & Sons, Philadelphia in 1851. The 
original plates were made by P. S. Duval & Com- 
pany. 

Color references have been lettered in on Plates 
16, 17 and 25 in the face of our inability to repro- 
duce the colored portions of the originals. Please 
note, however, that the references to the bi-colored 
Pompons are expressed with the top third first, 
and that the distinction between saddle cloths for 
Staff and Field Officers as opposed to those for 
Company grade rests in the specification of gold 
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Eagle and Ring of Enlisted Men Metallic. the Ring plein) nue 
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Quarter Mrs Dept 
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lace trim instead of branch color. There are many 
additional necessities for reference to the written 
Regulations to determine color, size, and material 
of the objects shown in the plates but we feel that 
space does not admit the reproduction of the text 
unless a sufficient demand on the part of the mem- 
bership should develop. 

In closing it might be pertinent to point out 
that several of the details in these plates remained 
unchanged through to the end of the American 
Civil War. In admittedly broad terms we refer to 
the Ordnance and Engineer insignia in Plate 6, 
the buttons for officers in Plate 7, officers’ epaulets 
in Plates 8, 9, 10 and 11, the shoulder scales in 
Plate 12, the officers’ shoulder straps in Plate 18, 


and the entire contents of Plates 19, 21, 22, and 23. 
Edgar A. Wischnowski 
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COLLECTOR’S FIELDBOOK 





WEARING OF THE SABER 


The question “At what time was the saber or 
sword carried by US Cavalry transferred from the 
waist belt to an attachment on the saddle?” was 
asked in MC&H, IV, 51. It is my opinion that the 
official change-over may be quite definitely dated 
by the following quotation from Cavalry Service 
Regulations, March 1914, par. 67, “Armament For 
Garrison Duty, Dismounted — Complete arma- 
ment: Rifle and Pistol. ... The saber is not worn 
dismounted. Spurs are not worn on dismounted 
duty.” Again, par. 138—‘‘Manual Of The Saber— 
for this instruction, dismounted, the saber in the 
scabbard is carried in the left hand... . A hook 





is provided on the belt on which the saber may 
be carried when the left hand is otherwise occu- 
pied as when carrying equipments.” 

The photograph of Private Walter Wesolowski, 
Troop “K,” 2d Cavalry, was taken in December 
1913 at a station on the Mexican Border. Mr. 
Wesolowski, now in the U.S. Customs Service, 
States that he was dressed for duty as a guard at 
a court-martial when he was photographed. The 
white stock collar shown was usually worn only 
with the cap, service, although it had been spe- 
cifically prescribed for this occasion in combina- 
tion with the service hat. Apparently the hat was 
favored more than the visored cap as a more com- 
fortable item for wear in a hot climate. 

The saber in the photograph is the M-1860, a 
weapon designed originally for wear on the belt. 
The attachment used at that time was a pair of 
russet leather slings which snapped into a hori- 
zontal slot in a meta! belt side. These slings were 
engaged in the scabbard rings by means of stud 
fastenings, as may be seen. Snap hooks were 
used on officers’ slings. A pair of these issue slings 
in my possession are stamped “R.I.A. 1903.” 
Metal comprising the snap device and hook is dull 
finished. The belt slide, also dull, appears to be 


made of bronze. 
Troops armed with the straight blade M-1913 


saber, or the experimental Cavalry Equipment 
Board curved blade model which preceded it, could 
not wear these weapons on their belts in the nor- 
mal fashion because of the positioning of the sus- 
pension rings on the web scabbards. These were 
placed on opposite sides of the scabbard, a few 
inches below its wide flaring mouth, as described 
by Colonel Larter in his article in MC&H, V, 79- 
80. The exception would be that indicated by par. 
138, Cavalry Service Regulations, previously quoted. 
I have never seen such a hook on either a car- 
tridge or pistol belt, although I have seen belts 
with a suspension ring on the left side which may 
have once secured a hook. I have a web pistol belt 
with a square-type ring on the lower left side, but 
have never seen an explanation of its purpose in 
any individual equipment field manual. 

Colonel John F. Graham 



























































CONFEDERATE SHOES 


Among the holdings of the New York State Mili- 
tary Museum, located in the Flag Room of the 
State Capitol at Albany, is a considerable collec- 
tion of Confederate Army shoes. It includes what 
seem to be common civilian shoes of the day, spe- 
cial hobnail types of excellent workmanship im- 
ported from England (or, rather, captured from 
blockade runners before they reached the South), 
and field expedients which reflect the sad lack of 
leather in the Confederacy. 

Example No. | is a heavy brogan with thick 
wooden sole, shod with thin iron plates. It must 
have been worn by a horseman since a spur is still 
attached. The leather uppers are tacked onto the 
top of the wooden sole from the outside. 

Example No. 2 is an infantryman’s brogan, also 
with a wooden sole. This one is shod with metal 
strips almost as you would shoe a horse. Example 
No. 3, which may have been worn by an officer, 
has a conventional leather sole and a small leather 
heel. 

All of the shoes have medium height side-flaps, 
with two or three holes, and are apparently for 
either foot. Also in the collection are several 
wooden soles, reportedly captured from large stores 


of the same at Atlanta. 
Frederick P. Todd 
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FIRST SERGEANT CHARLES 8S. POWELL 
NORTH CAROLINA VOLUNTEERS, 1861 


The photograph reproduced here is of Charles 
Stevens Powell, an eighteen-year-old volunteer 
infantryman, from Johnston County, North Caro- 
lina.’ Powell enlisted on 31 May 1861, as first ser- 
geant in Company E, 14th Regiment of Volunteers 
(redesignated in November 1861, as the 24th Reg- 
iment of North Carolina Volunteers).’ 

Sergeant Powell’s left hand is grasping the hilt 
of an officer’s sword of the period 1821-1850.* In 
his right hand is the short model Colt revolving 
rifle, complete with the brass-hilted sword bayo- 





net. A Colt “Model 1855” revolver is stuck in 
Powell’s belt, along with a handsome bowie knife. 
Some of these weapons may have been studio 
props, but it is conceivable that Powell, like so 
many other volunteers before their first campaign, 
had equipped himself well for the job that lay 
ahead. 

The blue coat, apparently worn by Sergeant 
Powell, was not an uncommon sight in the South 
during the spring of 1861. The chevrons and col- 
lar trimmings on the coat like the trousers were 
probably light blue. Projecting from the coat 
pocket presumably is the company roll book and 
duty roster. There was no prescribed color for 
North Carolina militia uniforms before May 1861. 
On 19 April 1861, the State Adjutant General ad- 
vised Colonel Daniel H. Hill that the gray or biue 
blouse would be recognized as a suitable uniform 
for the Ist North Carolina Volunteers.‘ The Adju- 
tant’s General Office in Raleigh, on 27 May 1861, 
issued orders prescribing gray uniforms for state 
troops. Frock coats were to be worn by officers 
and sack coats by enlisted men. By these same 
regulations, general officers and officers of the gen- 
eral staff, were required to wear dark blue coats 
and trousers and black felt hats.° 

Charles S. Powell was elected lieutenant by Com- 
pany Ein September 1861. In 1863, Powell re- 
signed and joined Company B, 10th Battalion, 
North Carolina State Troops, as first lieutenant 
and battalion adjutant. He survived the war, and 
wrote a historical sketch of the 10th Battalion for 
inclusion in Judge Walter Clark’s histories of 
North Carolina Regiments, 1861-1865.° 

Lee A. Wallace, Jr. 


S. Powell of the University of North Carolina Library, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

* Official Records, War of the Rebellion, ser. 1, vol. LI, part 2, 
377. The regiment was originally organized for twelve months 
service. After its reorganization for the war in 1862, the regi- 
ment was designated as the 24th Regiment, North Carolina State 
Troops. 

* Harold L. Peterson, The American Sword, 1775-1945, New 
Hope, Pa., 1954, 110-111. 


*Anon., “The First North Carolina Volunteers,” Southern His- 
torical Society Papers, X1X (1891), 212. 


° Regulations for the Uniform Dress and Equipments of the Vol- 
unteers and State Troops of North Carolina, Raleigh, Printed at 
the North Carolina Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, 1861. 


* Walter Clark, ed., Histories of the Several Regiments and Bat- 
talions from North Carolina in the Great War, 1861-65, Raleigh 
and Goldsboro, N. C., 1901, 5 vols. 





UNIDENTIFIED U.S. WAIST BELT PLATE, 


CIVIL WAR PERIOD 


Several years ago I came into possession of a very 
odd, as regards size, U.S. waist belt plate, that was 
found on the field of one of the Seven Days bat- 
tles (1862). This plate (Figure 1) has been struck 
by a missile, bending it badly and making accu- 
rate measurement difficult. Later, I saw one other 
of the same size that had been plowed up and 
struck by the plow, badly damaging it. Diligent in- 
quiry failed to locate an undamaged specimen or 
to shed any light on the purpose of the plate. Re- 
cently an unused specimen (Figure 2) was located 
as a “control” specimen. 

No U.S. Ordnance Manua! prescribes any plate 
of the dimensions of the one under discussion (3 


inches by 1.8 inches). The 1850 edition of the Ord- 
nance Manual prescribes both the relatively fa- 
miliar “small” and “large” waist belt plates (Fig- 
ures 3 and 4) with dimensions as follows: 


Waist belt plate for Infantry, oval, 2.8 inches by 1.6 inches, 
one stud and one hook. (Figure 3). 

Waist belt plate for Riflemen, oval, 3.5 inches by 2.2 inches, 
two studs and a hook. (Figure 4). 


Later, and during the Civil War, the small plate 
was abandoned and the large oval, originally de- 


signed for riflemen, was used by the Infantry. This 
change is reflected in the 1861 edition of the Ord- 


nance Manual. 

It will be noted that the dimensions of the plate 
under discussion are nearly exactly in between the 
two prescribed plates and that it has two studs 
and a hook. 
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While cartridge box belt plates (“eagle plates”) 
are known, measuring 2.25 inches instead of the 
prescribed 2.5 inches, it is thought that was the 
“scrimping” of some contractor, rather than a de- 
liberate variation. They are not too uncommon 
and would have seemed to have been issued in the 
main to the Ninth Army Corps. 

If any member of THE COMPANY has any knowl- 
edge of the use of this medium-size waist belt 
plate, or of any official publication authorizing it, 
the information will be most welcome. 

Sydney C. Kerksis 


A “REBELIZED” YANKEE CAP BOX 
It is well known that Confederate armies were 
well supplied with U.S. accoutrements from such 
sources as government issue to the states in ante- 
bellum days, seizures from Federal armories in the 
south, and, most often, prizes of war. 

Many of these equipments are examined care- 
fully in present times for marks and scratches on 
their covers, for Johnny Reb was a strong believer 
in personalizing his equipments out where they 
could be readily identified, a custom considerably 
discouraged in the Federal Service. 

This specimen from my collection seems an ex- 
treme example of such personalizing by a particu- 
larly patriotic Confederate soldier, who carved this 
design through the surface finish of his cap box. 
Attached is a small label bearing the legend, in 
old-fashioned script, “Rebel Cap Box found near 


Rock Creek.” 
Lee A. Wallace, Jr. 











HOME MADE CONFEDERATE BELT PLATE 


This interesting Confederate waist belt plate,’ was 
recovered from a Georgia battlefield. The erst- 
while owner, apparently not being satisfied with 
the normal issue open frame plain waist belt 
buckle, made up his own. The plate is made from 
hardened sheet copper, possibly from a bank note 
or engraving plate, measures 2.9 inches by 1.75 
inches and has both studs and fastening hook 
fashioned from a single piece of iron wire soldered 


to the back. It is devoid of any device. 
Sydney C. Kerksis 


‘From the collection of Beverly M. DuBos, Jr. 


ERRATA 


The original copy for the plate description of the 
U.S. Corps of Artificers, 1812-1815 (MC&H, IX, 
104) contained a mistake in the uniform descrip- 
tion that was perpetuated in the printed text. The 
sentence at the head of the third paragraph should 
read: “The uniform of the Corps of Artificers con- 
sisted of green single breasted coats and red vel- 
vet-lined collars.” The plate itself is colored prop- 
erly. 

In the first issue of this year, we pulled one of 
our prize bloopers. We allowed the transposition 
of two columns of type on page 13 of Colonel Ni- 
hart’s militia episode. We can only apologize and 
point out we were as surprised as the readers who 
tried to follow the commentary of “Timothy Crab- 


shaw.” 
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GAZETTE 


NEW MEMBERS 


The Secretary has announced the acceptance by 
the Board of Governors of the following gentle- 
men into active membership in THE COMPANY: 


Alphaeus H. Albert, Hightstown, New Jersey 

John J. Callan, Jr. Worcester, Massachusetts 

Elmer Ellsworth, Hollywood, California 

Hugh Milton Erwin, Jr., Piano, Texas 

M. A. Golenvaux, Brussels, Belgium 

Lt. Col. George F. Havell, USAR, Fayette- 
ville, New York 

Robert A. James, Rockport, Massachusetts 

Col. Virgil Ney, USA, Ret., Washington, D. C. 

Count Ludwig-Friedrich zu Pappenheim, Mittelfranken, 
Germany 

R. D. St. John, San Francisco, California 

Albert C. Thompson, Sherman Oaks, California 

Dr. Julius L. Weiss, Sterling, Illinois 

Lt. Andrew Zaremba, Free Polish Army Reserve, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 


NEW FELLOWS 


The Board of Governors, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the selection committee of Fellows 
appointed at the November meeting of the Board, 
is happy to announce the approval and appoint- 
ment of the following members to the honor of 
Fellow of the COMPANY OF MILITARY COLLECTORS 
& HISTORIANS: 


Tom Parker—Artist. Charter Member. Associate 
Editor in Charge of Plates, 1950-8. Governor. For 
his contributions to the accuracy and artistic ex- 
cellence of THE COMPANY’s plate series. For his 
work in the field of American military design, and 
particularly for the examples to be found in his 
contributions to 150th Anniversary of New York’s 
Seventh Regiment—its published history, an- 
nouncements, programs, medal and ball decora- 
tions. 

A. M. Craighead—Business Executive. Charter 
Member. Finance Committee Member. Discrim- 
inating and scholarly collector of one of the finest 
groups of original military art. For his generosity 
and assistance in making his collection available 
to students. Journal contributor. 

Brooke Nihart—Colonel, U. S. Marine Corps. 


Charter Member, Governor, Assistant Editor of 
the Journal. Frequent contributor to the Journal 
and person who developed the “Keeping Tradition 
Alive” section of the Journal. Originator of the 
Washington, D. C. area regional meetings. 

James E. Serven—Arms dealer. For his work in 
encouraging the collecting and study of firearms 
and for his important research and writing over 
the years which culminated in his book, Colt 
Firearms, the standard reference on this compli- 
cated subject. 

Francis Lord—Student and collector of Civil 
War material. For his contributions to scholarship 
in that field from the lecture platform and the 
pages of the THE ComPANy Journal, particularly 
for his collection of Civil War equipment. 

Henry I. Shaw, Jr.—U. 8S. Marine Corps His- 
torian. For his scholarly monographs on Marine 
Corps operations since 1951. And for his untiring, 
capable, and valuable work in the role of manag- 
ing editor of THE COMPANY Journal. 

Waverly P. Lewis—Businessman. For his sig- 
nificant activities as a collector through an intelli- 
gent interest in relatively unworked fields. A 
pioneer in the scholarly study of powder flasks, 
uniforms, headgear, and cartridge boxes. Journal 
contributor. 

Berkeley R. Lewis—Colonel, U. S. Army. For 
his knowledge of many unusual and little-studied 
facets of the history of American arms and am- 
munition, for his publications on this subject 
throughout the years in many different magazines, 
and especialy for his book, Small Arms and Am- 
munition in the United States Service which for the 
first time published data on the actual performances 
of American arms and identified for the first time 
many military cartridges. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS’ MEETING 


At its meeting in Providence on 23 May the Board 
took the following actions which will be of interest 
to the membership. 
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Non-Member Subscriptions 
The Secretary is now accepting subscriptions to 
the publications of THE COMPANY from non-mem- 
bers. Such subscriptions cost $6.50 a year for the 
Military Collector & Historian and $20.00 for each 
year’s set of 16 plates of the Military Uniforms in 
America series. Individual back copies of the 
MC&H and the plates are also available to non- 
members. For prices and ordering instructions see 
list which is printed in the back of this issue of the 
MC&H. Payment in full must accompany each 


order. 
Stocks of back issues of the journal and the 


plates are very limited, so members who desire to 
do so are encouraged to order promptly before 
the anticipated run on these items by non- 
members. 

Membership Cards 
As an economy measure, and because of their rel- 
atively limited need and infrequent use, member- 
ship cards will no longer be issued. 


Finance Committee 

A Finance Committee was appointed to study the 
operating needs of THE COMPANY and to present 
to the Board suggestions and plans to meet op- 
erating expenses. The group consists of Captain 
Bird (Chairman), Messrs. A. Craighead, R. L. 
Graham, and J. Cuneo, Colonel Todd, Mrs. M. 
H. Ryan, and Major West. 


Membership Committee 
At the request of the Secretary, the Board has es- 
tablished a Membership Committee to screen ap- 
plicants for suitability after the Secretary’s Office 
has received and processed completed applica- 
tions. The Committee members are: Lieutenant 
Colonel Williams, Mrs. Brown, and Major West. 


1959 Company Meeting 
Next year’s meeting of THE COMPANY will be held 
at Old Fort Niagara, Youngstown, N. Y. (near 
Buffalo). The tentative time for the meeting is 
June. Member S. Grove McClellan of Old Fort 
Niagara is the meeting chairman. Details will be 
announced at a later date. 

1960 Company Meeting 
Tentative site for the 1960 meeting is the Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


STAFF APPOINTMENT 
The press of government business has forced Ed 
Ryan to step down from his Assistant Editorship 
of the MC&H. We appreciate his efforts in the 





past and will certainly find it difficult to match 
his prompt response to the needs of the journal. 
Fortunately, a long-time member of THE COMPANY, 
Major Joe F. Petit, who recently moved to Wash- 
ington, has volunteered his services in any way 
that he can assist the publication of the MC&H. 
We have already tested his offer and found ita 
sound one. At the request of the Associate Editors, 
the Editor in Chief has apointed Member Petit 
an Assistant Editor. 


1955-1957 INDEX 


It is the intention of THE COMPANY to publish an 
index of the MC&H covering the publication years 
1955 through 1957. Maria Todd, who co-authored 
the excellent index of the first six years of the 
MC&H, has volunteered to do the tedious job 
again, thus making our journals considerably more 
valuable for reference purposes. Future announce- 
ments will be made when the index is prepared 
regarding the cost and method of distribution. 
Those of us who appreciate from first-hand knowl- 
edge the work that is involved in turning out a 
worthwhile index give a sincere vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Todd for her efforts. 


MINIATURAS MILITARES COMPETITION 


The President and members of Miniaturas Mili- 
taras (The Southern California Military Figure 
Collectors’ Society) invite the members of the 
Company of Military Collectors & Historians to 
participate in their annual competition which is 
held on the last Saturday of each October. This 
year’s competition will be held on Saturday, 25 
October 1958. Classes open for entry by mail are 
Fine Arts Mounted, Fine Arts Dismounted, and 
the Fowler Memorial class. For details write to: 

Capt. C. W. Hurd 

7 Sixteenth Street 

Edwards, California 


1957 WOLFBAUER MEMORIAL AWARD 
Member Bob Bard, recent author of a much- 
needed text on Making and Collecting Military 
Miniatures (reviewed MC&H, IX, 117), has been 
awarded the 1957 Wolfbauer Memorial Award by 
Miniaturas Militares. The award, which honors 
the person the Southern California Society thinks 
has done the most for the hobby during the year, 
is a recognition of Bob’s consuming interest in 
miniatures as both a business and a hobby. 
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1958 COMPANY MEETING 


The Providence meeting was a memorable occa- 
sion, one that will rank with the most enjoyable 
that we have had. As usual, a devoted and hard- 
working band of members, their families, and in- 
terested friends “made” the meeting. Most of 
them were so busy seeing that the rest of us got 
the most out of our limited time that it is ques- 
tionable if they really appreciated the wonderful 
effect of the many and varied events and occasions 
that were our delighted lot. 

We would like very much to thank the Rhode 
Island Meeting Committee for its efforts. The 
members were: Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, Chair- 
man; Major W. Ogden McCagg, Vice Chairman; 
Lieutenant Colonel Howard V. Allen; Henry 
Greene Jackson; John Lauth; Elton Manuel; and 
Mrs. Frank J. Ryan. 

A recital of the barest outline of our activities 
and opportunities during the weekend of 23-25 
May will perhaps give those members not for- 
tunate enough to attend a glimpse of gracious 
hospitality provided by our hosts, the John 
Nicholas Browns and Lieutenant Colonel Allen, 
Commander of the Varnum Continentals. Friday 
night saw a goodly number of the eventual 150-odd 
members and guests arrive, and under the superin- 
tendence of Ogden McCagg, exhibits were set up 
and the usual canny trading and buying was soon 
underway over a good part of the premises of the 
meeting headquarters, the Sheraton-Biltmore 
Hotel. For those who habitually attend THE Com- 
PANY get-togethers, the “regulars” (our ranks 
increase steadily), the Friday night before the full 
business of the meeting starts has a special appeal. 


Photograph by Waverly P. Lewis 
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Old friends last seen at West Point, or Annapolis, 
or Fort Ti are well met again; collectors’ tall 
stories are swapped; the first layout of member 
exhibits is minutely examined; and very, very few 
people see their beds on the good side of midnight. 

On Saturday, a day of really beautiful weather, 
a stragglers parade was soon underway across the 
city’s mall toward the rising ground which led to 
Benefit Street and No. 357. There is no way to 
describe Anne Brown’s collection, its scope and 
its setting, without using the word fabulous. The 
Browns opened their house completely to THE 
COMPANY and there was something in that house 
for every member to spend days over—everyone 
regretted that time was so short and so impossibly 
crowded with sights to remember. The over-all 
effect of Anne’s magnificent collection was breath- 
taking: long rows of beautifully bound books of 
prints from every country’s uniform history; ref- 
erence volumes in complete and meaningful sets 
and combinations; many cabinets of miniatures, 
highlighted by porcelain and wooden figures of 
real artistry; the walls of each room and hall bear- 
ing prints and pictures, often of the one-of-a-kind 
variety. Especially laid out for us in the garage 
and stable of the Brown home was an exhibition 
entitled, “The Russian Army from Ivan the Ter- 
rible to Krushchev the ?” The librarian of the 
Anne S. K. Brown Military Collection, Mr. Richard 
Harrington, had spent a week assembling and 
mounting the tremendous variety of military illus- 
trations that were on display; his work was obvi- 
ously the labor of love of a man well versed in his 
field. The most significant fact of the whole exhi- 
bition, however, was that it was merely an intelii- 
gent sampling of that part of the collection deal- 
ing with Russia. Most certainly the American, 
British, and French elements of the Collection are 
larger, and equally as well collated and preserved. 
Mr. Harrington, and new Member Andrew 
Zaremba, the assistant librarian, were willing and 
courteous guides to us all in our tour of three 
tastefully arranged floors of militaria. 


On the side lawn of 357 Benefit Street, a huge 
caterer’s tent was the scene of a Rhode Island 
lobster luncheon shortly after noon. Members 
assembled from the Brown home and the museum 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society, directly 
across adjoining Power Street, with some reluctance 





despite the soon-fulfilled promise of a satisfying 
meal. The museum had been specially opened for 
THE COMPANY and the house and its collections 
were very impressive. After we had found our 
places at lunch, we were treated to the pleasing 
sight of The Coggeshall Continentals, a group of 
children from the Newport public schools, who 
marched from behind the house to entertain us. 
The boys and girls, none over 12, were appropri- 
ately uniformed as a Revolutionary period fife and 
drum corps and they played a succession of stirring 
military pieces; the camera fans were out in force. 
Member John Lauth and his colleagues who con- 
ceived, organized, and trained this group are to be 
congratulated. 

The afternoon of the 24th was spent by most 
members at the hotel where in the ballroom two 
large discussion groups drew us to our respective 
major fields of interest. The weapons people 
heard Pete Peterson discuss fighting knives and 
John du Mont hold forth on the virtues of per- 
sonalized history of individual weapons. The 
prints, uniforms, and insignia buffs were all clus- 
tered around an opaque projector that aided Fred 
Todd in a discussion of his findings on Connec- 
ticut militia uniforms, John Elting in an examin- 
ation of his collection of French First Empire uni- 
form paintings by Member Herbert Knéetel, and 
Wave Lewis in a showing of a small part of his 
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unique holdings of military headdress. Provisions 
had been made for further subdivisions of discus- 
sion groups, but we all got so engrossed in the 
original set-ups that the smaller groups were never 
formed. Since our meetings have a serious as well 
as a social aspect, we will continue next year to 
provide worthwhile material for discussion. 
Saturday evening saw the usual COMPANY 
dinner with its varied collection of dress uniforms, 
formal, and business wear. Our no speeches rule 
was again held inviolate, although an announce- 
ment was made of next year’s meeting site and the 
names of eight new Fellows of THE COMPANY, 
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approved just the day before by the Governors, 
were read. Five of the eight men were present at 
the dinner, a not insignificant display of their in- 
terest in THE COMPANY. Colonel G. B. Jarrett, who 
took excellent color shots of the reenactment of 
the final stages of Yorktown battle in which many 
vividly dressed veterans’ corps took part, showed 
us the film he had made up to record the occasion. 
He also gave a lift to the Cavalry fans in the audi- 
ence by showing a very well done Army film on 
the history of the mounted arm. 

Although some of the more sedate (and sensible!) 
among the members took to bed in tribute toa 
full and exhausting day after the dinner, many 
small groups were gathered in the exhibit rooms, 
coffee shops, and cocktail lounges until the wee 
hours. On Sunday, by bus and car, THE COMPANY 
went to East Greenwich, close by Providence, 
where Lieutenant Colonel Allen was host to a 
clam chowder and johnny cake lunch in the 
museum armory of the Varnum Continentals. 
Colonel Allen had laid out part of his own collec- 
tion of military books and these, coupled with 
often-hidden treats of the crowded museum’s 
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shelves and cabinets, made the tour well worth 
while. Right next to some piece of relatively 
modern memorabilia would be an authentic revo- 
lutionary drum; flags and uniforms of considerable 
interest in Rhode Island military history were 
everywhere in evidence. 

The weather, which with our usual luck had 
held fine all weekend, began to break as we all 
took off for home late in the afternoon. But a little 
rain could hardly dampen spirits raised by such a 
delightful meeting. Next year, for those with fond 
memories of our “weekend in the country” at 
Fort Ti, there will be the anticipation of a similar 
occasion at Old Fort Niagara. Let’s hope that no- 
body has to stay behind next year—a COMPANY 
meeting is for many of us the high point of the 
year. 


FORT SILL REGIONAL MEETING 


A Regional Meeting of THE COMPANY was held at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma from 25-27 April 1958 when 
20 members from the southwest, with their wives, 
were guests of the U.S. Army Artillery and Missile 
Center. The program was organized by Colonel 
Harry Larter, Past President of THE COMPANY, 
and Member Gillett Griswold. Many and varied 
activities centered around the Artillery Museum, 
of which Col. Larter is the founder and Mr. Gris- 
wold is the Director. The Museum, which is an 
extremely interesting one, contains many objects 
donated by members of THE COMPANY, and many 
MUIA Plates. 

President Bird, who attended the meeting from 
New York, was presented with The Order of St. 
Barbara by Brigadier General Philip Wehle, THE 
COMPANY'S host, at a dinner given on Saturday 
evening in honor of THE COMPANY. 


wm 1 HE LAST POST 





Dr. F. C. Kocu 
The Hague, Netherlands 









KEEPING TRADITION ALIVE 


The 176th anniversary of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis and his army at Yorktown was observed 
there on 19 October 1957 by a stirring military 
pageant. Over 2,000 troops from units of the 
Regular Armed Forces, the National Guard, 26 
Centennial Legion units, and seven Ancient Fife 
and Drum Corps from Connecticut reenacted the 
night assaults on Redoubts 9 and 10, the parley 
three days after the assault, and the surrender and 
laying down of arms, which occurred two days 
after the parley. 

Participants from the National Guard included 
the 63d Army Band, New Jersey National Guard, 
a brave sight in their French and Indian War uni- 
forms with their grenadier caps; Headquarters 
Battery of the 156th Anti-aircraft Artillery (Gun) 
Battalion (American Rifles) of the Delaware Na- 
tional Guard; and a contingent from the 442d 
Field Artillery Battalion (Richmond Howitzers), 
Virginia National Guard. 

From the Regular Army the largest contingent 
was furnished by the 6th Armored Cavalry Regi- 
ment. Many of these troopers were uniformed to 
represent the Continental’s French Allies. 

The Centennial Legion of Historic Commands 
represents an aggregation of traditional, and for the 
most part still existing, old units, which when listed 





sounds like a catalogue of MUJA or Huddy and 
Duval plates. 

A roster of those units participating in the York- 
town pageant with their founding dates should be 
of interest. From Pennsylvania came the Veteran 
Corps, First Regiment (1777) and the Second 
Regiment, Old Guard (1940), both of Philadelphia, 
as well as the Washington Infantry of Pittsburgh 
(1792). Connecticut sent the First Company, Gov- 
ernor’s Foot Guard of Hartford (1771), the Sec- 
ond Company, Governor’s Foot Guard of New 
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Haven (1775), and the Second Company, Gov- 
ernor’s Horse Guard of New Haven (1808). 

Massachusetts was represented by the Worcester 
Continentals (1775) and the National Lancers of 
Boston (1836). New York had the Old Guard 
(1826), the Veteran Corps of Artillery (1790), 
Utica Citizens Corps (1808), and the Veteran As- 
sociation of the 71st New York (reorganized 1861). 
Rhode Island furnished the United Train of Ar- 
tillery (1775), Kentish Guards (1774), First Light 
Infantry Regiment (1818), and the Varnum Con- 
tinentals (reorganized 1907). 

The South was well represented by the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina (1807), the Richmond Light Infantry Blues 
(1789) and Richmond Grays (1884) of Virginia, 
the Fifth Maryland (1774) and Veteran Corps Fifth 
Infantry (reorganized 1888) both of Baltimore, 
and the Fayetteville Independent Light Infantry 
(1793) of North Carolina. All units wore their 
dress uniforms which are more or less representa- 
tive of the units’ early days. 

The Ancient Fife and Drum Corps from Con- 
necticut lent a great deal of color to the pageant. 
Not only were they both handsomely and authen- 
tically clothed but their forte was playing fife and 
drum music on instruments and in the manner of 
the Revolutionary Period. 

Carroll H. Walker 
Colonel Brooke Nihart, USMC 


* * * 


When the 82d Airborne Division parachuted into 
Normandy on the night of 5 June 1944, the town 
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of Ste Mere Eglise became the first French town 
to be liberated from Nazi control. Now, thirteen 
years later, in memory and gratitude Ste Mere 
Eglise has honored this event and the 82d Divi- 
sion. The coat of arms of the town, unchanged for 
centuries, has been redrawn to commemorate the 
liberation. On its shield with its supporters of two 
lions rampant is the same church as before. But, 
above the church there have been added two 
parachutes each supporting a star, and beneath 
the shield there has been added a scroll bearing 
the date “5 Juin 1944.” 

Since the days of the institution of the present 
system of unit coats of arms and distinctive insig- 
nia for United States Army units, at the end of 
the first world war and the early 1920's, it has not 
been uncommon for portions of the arms of for- 
eign, provinces or even cities to be used on the 
coats of arms of American units. This is, how- 
ever, the first time known to your writers that an 
American unit has been honored on the arms of 
a foreign municipality. 

Rowland P. Gill 
Colonel Brooke Nihart, USMC 





PUBLICATIONS 


The Guns at Gettysburg by Fairfax Downey, New 
York, David McKay Company, Inc., 1958, 290 
pages, illustrated, $5.00. 


Once again Member Downey has produced a 
book that is a “must” for anyone interested in 
artillery. Here in a well-organized and lucid nar- 
rative is the story of the activities of the batteries 


of both armies throughout the three-day struggle 
at Gettysburg, a battle noted for its varied artillery 
actions. Despite the complexities of the subject, 
Colonel Downey’s easy and stirring style makes it 
seem simple. The technical presentation is relieved 
by the adroit interpolation of personal vignettes 
culled from regimental histories and personal 
reminiscences and by the shrewd re-creation of 
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scenes which reveal a thorough knowledge of 
artillery practices of the Civil War period. The 
author’s own experience as a battery commander 
in active service prepared him well for the difficult 
task of giving the reader a feeling for the dis- 
ciplined frenzy of handling a piece in action. In 
the opinion of this reviewer, the account of Calef’s 
Battery waiting in readiness on the Baltimore Road 
just before the opening of the battle ranks with 
the finest descriptive writing on artillery that has 
ever been produced. 

Although the artillery of both sides is discussed, 
it should be noted that the emphasis lies with the 
Union gunners. There are two reasons for this. 
First, Jennings Wise in his Long Arm of Lee has 
already written much about the artillery of the 
Army of Northern Virginia while the story of 
Union artillery has largely been ignored; and sec- 
ond, the Union batteries played a more decisive 
part in the battle. 

There is much technical detail woven skillfully 
into the narrative, and both layman and advanced 
student will benefit from it. One or two minor 
errors have crept in (some of them in appendices 
which Colonel Downey did not write) and so 
some students will be startled by references to 
“round minie balls” and shells- with bursting 
charges of 7 or 8 pounds of black powder. Such 
slips are exceptionaly rare, however, and anyone 
who has read the whole volume would have to 
be an “advanced nit-picker” to remember them. 

In addition to the text proper, there are very 
valuable appendices full of detailed information, 
excellent maps of battery locations, and a very 
good bibliography. Finally, there is an extensive 
index, permitting the book to be used as a ready 


and quick reference. 
Harold L. Peterson 


* * * 
American Knives by Harold L. Peterson, New 


York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958, 178 pages, 
illustrated, $4.95. 


The collector of firearms and edged weapons as 
well as the student of Americana will find Member 
Peterson’s latest book forges a missing link in the 
chain of arms books. The volume fills this gap by 
presenting a moving panorama of knives asso- 
ciated with our country’s history. 





An interesting section covers the knives used 
by the explorers, colonists, and backwoodsmen of 
the Colonial and Revolutionary period, an era 
when personal weapons were a necessity. The 
illustrative specimens shown are well chosen and 
classified by country of origin relative to their use 
in America. The popular Bowie knife, which has 
been well publicized in the past few years, has its 
origin, associations, and history covered thor- 
oughly; the subject, in fact, takes up a full third 
of the volume. The business acumen of the Eng- 
lish makers who exploited the demand for the 
Bowie in the first half of the 19th century is illus- 
trated in the conflicting slogans and patriotic 
motifs on the blades they supplied both sides in 
the Civil War. The knowledgeable selection of 
Bowie knives portrayed and discussed furnishes an 
excellent survey of the field. Even though I differ 
with the author on brass-backed blades, I can not 
conceive of anyone doing a more painstaking and 
worthwhile job than has been done here. 

The text and illustrations encompassing the 
little-known story of naval dirks, their use, types, 
and manufacture makes a good companion piece 
to the chapter on knives used by the United States 
Army, which will be a boon to the increasing 
number of collectors in this field of the hobby. 
The section on the knives of the American Indian, 
which covers the spread from the first crude stone 
implements to the trade knives made by Russell 
and others, would make a booklet well worth hav- 
ing in itself. Pocket knives of every type and 
period are illustrated in picture and word. There 
is even a very informative chapter on the current 
manufacture of blades both here and abroad. An 
appendix listing American makers and dealers will 
be a most helpful reference to collectors. 

This is a book that I feel belongs on the shelves 
of every serious arms collector’s library. I value 
it not only because of my own great interest in 
certain classes of knives, but equally for the wealth 
of information the author has ably put together 


covering every type in the field. 
Robert Abels 


* + * 


In the weapons field there are, as usual, several 
recent publications, two of which merit special 
attention. First, in the seldom-touched area of 
presentation arms is American Presentation Swords 





by Jay P. Altmayer (privately published, Mobile, 
Alabama, 47 pages, $4.00). In this soft-covered 
book Mr. Altmayer presents the results of his long 
study of these ornate symbols of special affection. 
There are new data on marks and makers, theories 
on the origin of designs, and photographs of 
interesting specimens which have never before 
been published. Member Harold L. Peterson has 
provided a brief introduction. The edition is 
limited to 1,000 copies, and only a portion of 
these are being offered for sale. They can be pur- 
chased from most dealers who specialize in arms 
books. 

Donald B. Webster, Jr., has entered an entirely 
untouched field with his new book, Suicide Specials 
(The Stackpole Company, 192 pages, $4.95). These 
cheaply made cartridge revolvers were long scorned 
by collectors who gave the whole category the 
derisive name with which the book is titled. Now 
they are beginning to receive attention, and so 
this catalog of makers and marks with a classi- 
fication of types, patent data, and other very use- 
ful information will be very welcome. The only 
complaint lies with the halftone illustrations which 
tend to be rather small and fuzzy. 


* 7 * 


The University of California Press has just released 
a fascinating little volume entitled The Greek and 
Macedonian Art of War by F. E. Adcock (109 
pages, $3.00). Originally prepared as a series of 
lectures on Classical history, there are six chapters 
which trace the development of the art of war on 
both land and sea from the early years of the city 
states through the Hellenistic Age. Especially in- 
teresting is the way in which the specialization of 
the various arms is evolved and the excellent 
analysis of the contributions made by the great 
generals of the era. There is also an essay on 
sources and an index. 


* * * 


Print and picture collectors in THE COMPANY'S 
ranks should be aware of the existence of The 
Parker Gallery (2 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1.), as a long-established dealer in the 
field. What they may not know of is the existence 
of a little booklet, The A. B.C. of Print and Picture 
Collecting, published by Parker’s, which is a first- 
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class primer for beginners in the often-complicated 
business of acquiring worthwhile military art. 
Technical terms and processes are explained in 
simple and readily understood language. Best of 
all, The Parker Gallery distributes its booklet 
without cost to the collector. It would seem only 
fair trade to indicate to them, however, should you 
send in a request, what your interests in the col- 
lecting line might be. Parker’s is by no means a 
cut-rate, or marginal, operator, but their prices 
often set the pace for the field; a Parker catalog of 
military prints is a valuable reference to the serious 
collector. 


* + * 


Lee McCardell, a Baltimore newspaper editor, has 
quite evidently performed a labor of love in writ- 
ing an excellent new biography of Major General 
Edward Braddock. Utilizing his newspaper train- 
ing in getting the essence of a good story, and 
coupling to it a decided flair for portraying the 
social and economic background that influenced 
his subject, McCardell has made Braddock come 
alive. His Braddock is not the stupid, pompous ass 
so much favored by earlier writers on the French 
and Indian Wars, but rather a quite believeable, 
warm, and even admirable individual who matched 
his environment and training and reacted in the 
woods of Pennsylvania as would any one of his 
contemporaries. The book, aptly titled ///-Starred 
General (University of Pittsburgh Press, $6.00), is 
well worth reading, and a fit addition to the library 
of any student of the Colonial Wars. 


* * 2 


A recently published compilation of the letters of 
two company officers of the Massachusetts militia 
during the Revolution will be disappointing to 
military students. The book, This Glorious Cause 
(Princeton University Press, $5.00), carries the 
joint byline of Herbert T. Wade and Robert A. 
Lively, but is actually the product of Lively’s edit- 
ing of papers collected by Wade concerning two 
of his ancestors. The majority of the book is de- 
voted to the letters of Joseph Hodgkins, who 
served as both militia lieutenant and captain of 
Continentals through most of the war, but a fair 
amount of the work is given over to the pen of 
Nathaniel Wade, who eventually ended up as the 
colonel in command at West Point after Arnold 
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defected. Little new is brought out in the letters 
and, in fact, there is a strong impression that the 
military aspect has been much toned down in 
favor of a pointing up of the sociological impact 
of the Revolution on one man’s wife and family. 
The potential for a better book, one that would 
be a real contribution to military history, is indi- 
cated in the editor’s preface, but never realized. 


RECORDS 


As usual, this last quarter has seen the release of 
a number of military records. Three of them, 
however, are of sufficient importance to warrant 
mention here. Riverside has released G /, a collec- 
tion of soldier songs of all American wars by 
Oscar Brand. It is exceptionally well done and in- 
cludes a number of songs known to every soldier 
which have never before been recorded to our 
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knowledge. All but three were still in use during 
World War II, and the versions recorded usually 
show the influence of that conflict in their lyrics. 

Mercury has released another fine march album 
by Frederick Fennell and the Eastman Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble entitled March Time. It contains 
a selection of seldom recorded American marches 
by Goldman, Fillmore, and a number of other 
American composers. Once more Fennell demon- 
strates that he is one of the foremost interpreters 
of American martial music. The recording is 
excellent. 

There are a number of new German march 
records, but probably the best is a Telefunken 
release, Die Schénsten Marsche und Marschlieder, 
which alternates fine renditions of some of the 
most popular German instrumental and singing 
marches. 


. 





The Greek and Macedonian 
ART OF WAR BY F. E. ADOCK 


An informal history, tracing battle tactics and military strategy 
from the time of the city-states’ phalanxes of spearmen to the 
combined operations of specialized land and sea forces in the 
Hellenistic Age. Sather Classical Lectures, Volume 30. 


118 pages, $3.00 





The Road to Richmond 


BY MAJOR ABNER R. SMALL 
Edited by Harold A. Small 


Civil War memoirs which give a candid and moving account of 
At your bookstore aspects of the battles of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and 
UNIVERSITY OF Gettysburg not recorded in any other source. 2d printing, Ist 


CALIFORNIA PRESS paper-bound edition. 
Address: Berkeley 4, Calif. 272 pages, $1.50 
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1952 
Cadets, U.S. Military Acad, 1802 
50 Cadets, U.S. Military Acad, 1816-17 
51 U.S. Art’y Regt’s, 1825-32 
52 Co. of Sappers, Miners and Pontoniers, 1846-51 
53 Gen Staff, N. Y., circa 1810 
54. U.S. M.A. Band, 1822-31 
55 2nd U. S. Dragoons, 1853-54 
56 114th Pa Vol Inf (Collis Zouaves), 1862-65 
57 Inf of the Legion, 1794 
58 Capt Peter’s Co, Reg’t of Lt Art’y, 1808-09 
59 Officers, Royal Militia, Danish WI, 1816 
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61 North Reg't, Mass Bay Colony, 1636 
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1953 
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70 U.S. Navy, Service Dress, 1862-3 
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73 Soldiers of Onate Expedition, 1597-8 
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79 8th Reg’t, N.Y.S. Militia (Washington Grays) c. 1850-70 
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86 Independent Boston Fusiliers, 1787—circa 1810 
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Petersburg City Guard, 1860 
8th U. S. TD Gp, 1945 

Va Colonial Militia, 1611-15 
Alexandria Dragoons, 1810-13 
U. S. Corps of Cadets, 1853-61 
7th F.A. Bn, 1825-26 


U.S. M. C., 1797-1804 

U.S. Army, Officers, Social Dress, 1808-12 

N. Y. City Guard, 1857-61 

79th N. Y. Reg’t, 1860-61 

British 42d (Royal Highland) Reg’t of Foot, 1759-60 

Dover Lt Inf Co, Del Mil, 1776-7 

3d Reg’t, N.Y.S. Art’y, 1807-12 

Med Dept, USA, 1861-5 

Cmdr-in-Chief's Guard, 1777-83 

9th N. Y. Vol Inf (Hawkins’ Zouaves), 1861-3 

69th Reg’t, NG, SNY, c. 1869-84 

U.S. M. C., (Barracks Det, 8th & I St’s, Wash., D. C.), 
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Del Troop of Horse, c. 1808-10 

Midshipmen, U. S. N., 1852-69 

Guilford Greys, N. C. Militia, 1860 

Lafayette Escadrille, 1916-7 


Pioneers, 25th U. S. Inf, Summer, 1814 

U.S. M. C., 1826 

Capt Crawford’s Bn Apache Scouts, 1885-6 

Ist US Dragoons, 1858-61 

36th Ill Inf Reg’t, 1863 

Col Brisbane’s Reg’t, S. C. Mil, 1863 
Cleveland Greys, 1890-1900 

3d N. J. Cav Reg’t, 1864-5, (Ist Reg’t Hussars) 
Lake Superior Reg’t (Canadian), 1945 

Citadel Cadet Battery, 1861 

De Meuron’s Swiss Reg’t, 1814-16 

Boston Troop of Lt Dragoons, 1802—c. 10 
Anhalt-Zerbst Inf Reg’t, 1778-1783 

U.S. Corps of Artificers, 1812-15 

U.S. Navy, Sea Officers, Full Dress, 1852-1862 
Porto Rico Provisional Reg’t of Inf, 1901-07 
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MINIATURES REPRODUCTIONS 
| Military Miniatures for the Collector. Orig- Full Color Prints 
inal, authentic, fully round, 54 mm figures. of famous Confederate paintings 


“Leaving Home” 


Supplied painted, filed ready to paint, and 
UppHed Palnted, Med ready 10 PaNt, Gn “Holding the Line At All Hazards” 


the new knockdowned form (casting as 


they come from the molds, at great sav- and others—considered by Gaul as his 
ing to the collector). Painting directions masterpieces. 
accompany all castings. Prints 21” x 25” — beautifully 
American Revolution, Civil War, U.S. Ma- adapted to framing. 
rines and Custer’s Cavalry. $1.00 ea. plus mailing charges 
Civil War Period a specialty. Complete set of 8 — $8.78 
Illustrated Catalog 3B« inclusive. 
HOTEL HERMITAGE 
BUSSLER MINIATURES Nashv'lle 3, Tennessee 


Dept. G, 40 Howe St., Quincy 69, Mass. 
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REASONABLY PRICED AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE FINEST SERVICE OF ITS TYPE AVAILABLE TO ARMS 
ENTHUSIASTS AND ORGANIZATIONS. 
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NORM FLAYDERMAN (MC) KENNEBUNK, MAINE 














ANTIQUE ARMS 


One of the largest and finest 
stocks of antique arms in the 
country. Write me your wants. 
Glode M. Requa, Box 35, 
Monsey, N. Y. 


GLODE M. REQUA 


BOX 35 
MONSEY, N. Y. 








IMRIE CUSTOM MINIATURES 


Hand-made Metal Figures of American History 


Each figure is created to 55mm scale from 
recognized source material for the discrimin- 
ating collector of military miniatures. 


A catalog listing custom figures, Helenic 
Napoleonic unpainted figures, and one inch 
war game figures, together with some photo- 
graphs, 75 cents. 


WILLIAM F. IMRIE 


177 Waverly Place 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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Purchase and For Sale 


FOR MY COLLECTION | DESIRE TO PURCHASE FINE OLD BOWIE TYPE KNIVES 


ROBERT ABELS 


860 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


























